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THE TEMPLE OF ISIS. 


Next week we shall give a description of the Jewish ta” 
bernacle, with illustrations. ‘The learned Spencer imagined 
that Moses borrowed his design of the tabernacle from 
Egypt. But this notion, as Jennings has shown, is direct- 
ly at variance with matter of fact, the structure of Moses 
differing most essentially from those used in the heathen 
worship, in situation and form, as well as in typical de- 
sign and use, as pointed out by the apostle in Heb. ch. 9. 
The following remarks and cut of the temple of Isis, from 
the Pictorial Bible, go to show some of these differences. 

** The differences are more considerable than the anal- 
ogies. Thetemple is in a grove—a thing forbidden in 
Scripture; every individual is bareheaded; the Jews 
never worshipped uncovered. The trumpet-blower sits; 
but it is a received maxim of the Jewish doctors, that no 
one should sit in the temple courts except the reigning 
king, of David’s house. The congregation ranges on 
each side of the altar, and between it and the sanctuary ; 
the women mingle. With the Hebrews, none were ad- 
mitted to the court of the sanctuary but the priests and 
Levites, and .he women had a separate court from the 
men. But one of the three officiates most conspicuous in 
the worship of the Isis is also a female. The Hebrews, 
too, accounted the space between the sanctuary and altar 
most holy ; and in worship even the priests removed be- 
low the altar. But here it is exactly opposite. Probably 
when turned to idolatry, the Hebrews worshipped the 
queen of Heaven in the way here seen.” 


Moral Gales. 
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ORIGINAL, 


SUSAN THOMPSON. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


As our readers have perceived, the idea of leaving home 
was at first unwelcome to Susan, but it was not until the 
day’s duties were all over, and she had retired to her own 
room for the night, that she allowed herself time to take a 
full retrospect of what she had learned. As she cast her 
eye around her neat little chamber, which though most 
plainly furnished with its chintz-covered bed, painted 
wooden chairs, and braided mats, partly covering the 
floor, contained everything she deemed necessary for com- 
fort or enjoyment; and as she looked at little Mary who 
shared her bed, and was sweetly sleeping with her rosy 
cheek pillowed on her fat dimpled hand, the thought that 
she must leave these with all other home delights, to take 
up her abode among strangers who knew her not, and 
loved her not, came over Susan’s heart with such a strange 
desolation that the fountain of her tears was opened afresh. 
Suddenly, in the midst of her grief, she asked herself, 
* Why do | weep,” surely I have every blessing that heart 
can wish, health and reason, pleasant home, and kind 
friends, not one of whom God has ever taken from me. 
And because it is required of me to leave them for a little 
time, that I may Jearn to make myself more useful, I am 
grieving as if I had suffered some dreadful calamity. I 
dare say I shall find friends too,” continued she to her- 
self, ‘and at any rate. I shall learn tolove home and the 
dear ones in it more than ever. Very likely it will be far 











the best in the end.”” With such philosophy, Susan laid | 
her head upon her pillow, and was soon wrapped in sound 
and peaceful slumber. 

It was a few mornings after this, that Susan and Albert 
were seated in their ‘* bower,” as the Jatter playfully term- 
ed it; the overhanging shadow of a clump of willow trees 
that grew on the shore of the pond. Scarce two hours 
had passed, since the sun had left the horizon, yet he was 
proudly rejoicing in his strength, while the renewed earth, 
as she caught the mantle of his glory, sang out in glad- 
ness with her thousand voices, and ‘ clapped her hands 
for joy.” ‘The little sheet of yatgr mirrored the deep blue 
of the summer sky, save a narrow space across it that re- 
flected the early sunbeams, and glowed like molten gold. 
Here and there glistened many a lingering dow-drop, while 
the fragrant breath of the morning, just kissed the flowers, 
just stirred the trees. 

Susan was busy with her needle, though she was by no 
means insensible to the beauty around her. A book lay 
unopened by Albert’s side, and unopened it seemed likely 
to remain, for his fece, expressive of deep thought, yet ra- 
diant with happiness, told that his full soul was receiving 
loftier, holier teachings from nature’s own lips. 

** Morning is the best time for music, Susan,” said Al- 
bert, as the song of a bird gushed forth in wild thrilling 
melody. ‘‘ Every thing is so new, so bright, so gladsome, 
that it seems as if the full heart must beat in unison with 
narure, and pour itself out in song.” 

‘* But don’t you think music is sweeter in the evening, 
Albert, at twilight or moonlight?” 

“To me,” said Albert, ‘ it does not so fully harmonize 
with natnre. The strains must be soft, indeed, that would 
fitly blend with her dewy tears in their noiseless fall, and 
break not the deep communion which the stilly stars would 
hold with man’s spirit. It seems to me that at evening, 
nature lays her finger on her lip, breathing ‘‘ hush,” to 
every sound, and that silence is her most grateful incense. 
But in the bright living morning, she wakes every string 
of her harp, and then most fitly can man join in her strains. 
You know, Susan, it was in the morning, that ‘‘ the stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 

Susan smiled at her brother’s fanciful allusion, and shak- 
ing her head incredulously, she said, ‘‘ You give us no 
time for pensive music, Albert.” 

‘* Oh, that is in place, in a rainy day,” he answered, re- 
turning her smile, ‘‘ or when we are oppressed by secret 
sorrow, or part for a time with friends.” 

** Perhaps, then, we shall have occasion to appreciate it 
before long,” said Susan, in a tone half cheerful and half 
sad, for though she had never mentioned her contemplat- 
ed absence to her brother, the thought of it was ever pres- 
ent in her mind when alone with him. 

‘*Why do you say so, Susan,” asked Albert, lifting his 
eyes inquiringly to her face, ‘‘ We surely shall not part 
tll I go to my better home.” 

‘* Perhaps so, for a little while,” answered Susan with 
assumed cheerfulness. Albert was silent, and she went 
on to acquaint him with the wishes of her parents, adding 
“You know it is only to be gone a few months, to learn a 
business that may make me useful to myself and others, 
many years.” 

As Susan spoke, the deep flush that had suffused Al- 
bert’s face gave place to paleness, as he sat in deep thought, 








with his head resting on his hand, whose thin white fin- 


gers gleamed through his darkly clustering hair. After 
musiny for some time he said sadly, and without looking 
up, ‘‘ Now Susan, if I were well and had the use of my 
limbs, you would not go forth alone in the world, I should 
go and leave you in our sheltered home.” 

“You know you feel very happy sometimes, Albert,”’ 
said Susan, without noticing her brother’s remark, ‘‘ you 
delight in all the Jovely things around you, and have Leau- 
tiful thoughts of spirits and angels that fill you with joy. 
Now do you think you would derive so much happiness 
from these things, if you had not been sick and lame, and 
confined to books and your own thoughts.”’ 

“No, I should not, Susan, I see what you mean. I 
ought to be grateful for my afflictions, because they hare 
opened to me sources of pleasure, which, perhaps, I never 
should have thought of, had I been well. Perhaps too, 
had I not been afflicted, [ never should have sought the 
forgiveness of God, never have felt his love in my soul, 
and never have enjoyed communion with my Saviour in 
the still night watches so sweet and so holy, that I fall 
asleep and dream | am already mingling with the angels, 
who ever behold his face. No, no, Susan,’’ continued he, 
as again his cheek flushed, and his eye brightened, ‘I 
would not exchange the beautiful images that sometimes 
people my mind, my bright visions of heaven, and sweet 
interviews with God, for all of health, strength or riches, 
that this world can bestow. I know that my affliction has 
been my richest blessing, and I never should indulge one 
repining thought. It was not for myself I felt sad, it 
was for you, Susan.” : 

‘* But why feel sad for me, Albert? I too, have reaped 
the benefit of your affliction, for you have taught-me te 
love everything beautiful and true.” 

**Oh no, Susan, the truest, the most beautiful, you do 
not love yet. You do not love God, else you would be- 
come unreservedly his. You say, sister, in a few weeks 
we must part, and perhaps the times are numbered that 
we may sit together on this pleasant shore. In a little 
time FT shall cit by the still waters of heaven, and if I could 
only know, you would sometime meet me there, my cup 
of joy would be full. Oh promise me, Susan ; will you 
not come and meet me in the bright paradise of God.” 

Albert’s manner was so solemn and earnest, his pale, 
fervent countenance so expressive of heavenly joy, and 
his tones so low and sweet, that Susan’s very soul melted; 
for to her 


“Tt seemed that an angel had brightened the sod, 
And brought to her bosom a message from God.” 


Her heart was full, her eyes overflowed, but she spoke 
not, for her feelings were too deep for utterance. 

It was just in the early twilight of a pleasant September 
evening, that Mrs. Thompson and her four children form- 
ed a little circle about their sitting-room window, where 
might be seen the lingering glories of the sunset. They 
were conversing freely and pleasantly, though an atten- 
tive ear might have discovered a tone of sadness in their 
voices. It was the evening preceding Susan’s departure 
from home, and she was receiving many charges, respect- 
ing the particular times she must think of them while ab- 
sent, and the many items she must write respecting her 
situation. Charley was just begging her to tell them, how 
many stores there were in S , and what they sold there, 
when a rap at the door called his attention, and he ran to 
open it. A young man entered with the cordiality of an 
old friend, although no one in the room extended to him 
any token of recognition. 

*“You have not forgotten me, Mrs. Thompson,” said 
the stranger, inquiringly. 

“Your voice is familiar,” answered Mrs. Thompson, 
taking his proffered hand, ‘ hut it can’t be Howard. I 
could not have believed it possible,”’ she continued, as the 
faint light from the window, fell full on the stranger’s 
face, and revealed to her, that her first assertion was er- 
roneous. 

‘““My name is Howard Gray,” said the visiter, and 
highly enjoying the surprise he had occasioned, he joined 
the circle with the easy air of one who is snre of a wek 
come. 

**But who is Howard Grey?” ask our readers, for a 
western introduction embracing not only the name, but 
the pedigree, history and general circumstances of an in- 
dividual, is oftentimes desirable. He was the son of 'Tim- 
othy Grey, who was a native of Manbury, but had left it 
at the early age of seventeen, and with the true yankee 
spirit had gone forth into the world to make his own for- 
tune. He had settled in the city of New Haven, and by 





industry enterprise and economy, had acquifed a large 
property. Late in life he married, and in the course of a 
few years, there were aided to his family circle a son and 
a daughter. When Howard was twelve years of age, and: 
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Julia ten, they were deprived of their mother by death. 
Soon after, Howard, who had never been a robust child, 
so plainly manifested in his declining health, the consti- 
tutional tendencies of his mother, that his father became 
seriously alarmed for the safety of one naturally so dear to 
him. His physician advised that he should enjoy the ben- 
efits of a country life, and for the advantages of pure cli- 
mate and bracing air, Mr. Grey thought no place could 
surpass his native village, situated among the hills of 
Berkshire. Moreover he had a sister in Manbury, a Mrs. 
Williams to whose care he could safely entrust his son. 
Howard therefore, was sent from home in his thirteenth 
year, and remained three years in Manbury, after which 
he returned to New Haven with his health completely re- 
established. Six years had elapsed since his departure, 
during which time he had finished his school studies, and 
entered as clerk into his father’s large mercantile estab- 
lishment, when for a summer excusion he planned a visit 
to Manbury, where he had passed some of the happiest 
hours of his boyhood. It was on the evening of his arri- 
val, that, as we have noticed, he dropped in upon the 
Thompsons, whom next to the family of his aunt he had 
accounted as his dearest friends. Especially had he loved 
Albert, whose quiet, sensitive nature and bodily infirmi- 
ties had won the strongest sympathies of his warm boyish 
heart. The evening glided pleasantly away in retrospec- 
tion of the past, and in narrations of the present, but when 
at its close, Albert remarked somewhat sadly, that on the 
morrow his sister would leave him, Howard urged that he 
might be privileged to supply her place, as his companion 
for the fortnight he might remain. This was a pleasant 
proposal to Susan, because it promised interest and enter- 
tainment for her brother. 

Early on the following morning, Susan was seated by 
the side of her father in his open wagon, which contained 
in the back part; a small sized hair trunk and a band- 
box. The journey seemed very long to Susan, but at last 
she arrived at the town of S , twenty miles distant from 
Manbury, where she was to remain three months asa 
dress-maker’s apprentice. S was a large, thriving 
town, having in many respects the appearance of a city, 
and to Susan it was aconfused and very noisy place. 
Her father lengthened his promised stay of an hour to 
thrice that time, and at length, as he bade his daughter 
* good bye,” he said, drawing the back of his rough hand 
across his eyes, ‘‘ Now, Susan, if you are not contented, 
just let us know it, and I’! come after you any time.” 

Susan turned to the window to watch her father’s 
homeward way, and when at length a bend in the road 
shut the wagon from her view, she involuntarily raised the 
sash, that she might still hear the rumbling of the wheels. 

Edgartown. ABBIE. 
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ORIGINAL. 


JOHN HARRIS. 


A STORY FROM AUNT BERTHY. 


John Warris and his sister Patty, were standing by the 
side of the road and looking at a little frightened mole. 
The snow was partly melted from the ground, and the lit- 
tle creature had been tempted forth by the warmth of the 
sun, but he had been startled by the children coming so 
suddenly upon him, and he could not find his way back 
again. He stuck his sharp nose under every little piece 
of ice, and ran this way and that among the furrows in 
the snow, but still he could not find his hole. Finally, he 
darted off over a snow-bank and ran into a wood of ever- 
greens which grew by the side of the road. ‘“ Crme, 
brother, let’s go see if mousey finds his nice warm hole,” 
said little Patty ;.and she ran after the mole. 

The wind began to blow sharp and cold, for it was near 
night, and John’s clothes were poor and thin. He had 
taken off his mittens to keep his sister’s hands warm, and 
his fingers looked blue; but he never could resist his lit- 
tle sister’s voice when she said, ‘‘ Come brother!’ so he 
followed her now, over the snow, and among the thick 
hemlock trees, to see what became of the mole. ‘‘ He’s 
found it! he’s found it!” cried Patty. “I saw him run 
into the earth just there at the root of that old tree. Now 
he will be warm and comfortable with his brothers and 
sisters, and not freeze his poor little toes off.” 

John took his sister’s hand to lead her out of the wood. 
Presently they came to a place where a bough had been 
cat from a tree, and the twigs trimmed off. John took 
one of them from the ground, and stuck it in his sister’s 
hood. As he stooped to pick up another, his eye fell upon 
a green silk netted purse, through which he saw some- 
thing shining. He snatched it up with trembling eager- 
ness, and it felt heavy in his hand. He kneeled down 
and emptied the money out upon the white, smooth snow. 
There were two half eagles in gold, and ten dollars in sil- 
ver; twenty dollars. A cry, something between a sob 
and a laugh burst from John, as he hastily gathered the 
money into the purse, and hugged it to his bosom. Then 
he sat down upon the root of the tree where the mole had 
eatered, and eagerly counted the money over again. 
“‘ Brother,” cried Patty, ‘‘ what will you do with all this 
money 1” 

“* Do with it! O, Patty! I'll have some new clothes, 
and I’Jl go two quarters to the academy; and father shall 
have some good food, and some strengthening medicine ; 
and mother shall have a new gown, and a warm shawl; 
and Patty, you shall have a nice new cloak, and a pair of 


gloves, and a straw bonnet; and ” The twenty dol- 
lars seemed to the poor boy, an inexhaustible treasure, 
with which he could purchase anything ; and he looked at 
it long and eagerly. 

“Is it yours, John! ’cause you found it?” said Patty. 

A cloud came over the boy’s brow, which had been so 
radiant with happiness and hope. He slowly put the 
purse into the pocket of his old jacket, and taking his sis- 
ter’s hand he began to walk towards home. 

‘Don’t squeeze my hand so tight; and don’t pull me 
through the snow so, Johnny. What’s the matter with 
you, Johnny ?”’ 

There was matter enough with Johnny. John Harris 
was now twelve years old, with physical and mental pow- 
ers remarkably developed for one of his age. His father 
had been a respectable, small farmer; and both his pa- 
rents had been very proud of thei#-son, and had given him 
all the advantages they could possibly afford. But with- 
in the last few months, a blight bad fallen upon the fami- 
ly. First came losses, and then sickness, until, finally, 
they had been obliged to leave, their small, but comforta- 
ble home and take refuge in an old cottage which hardly 
deserved the name of house, that stood lonely and naked, 
under a clump of rocks and evergreens by the way side. 
The cold winds of winter added an inflammatory rheuma- 
tism to the poor man’s troubles, and demanded the whole 
attention of the affectionate;“but dispirited, and almost 
hopeless wife. Little Patty so Jong as she could keep 
warm in the chimney corner, and get enough to eat, was 
happy in the unconsciousness of childhood ; but John, the 
thoughtful, ardent, ambitious boy, had felt all these things 
keenly, both for his parents, his sister, and himself. ‘To 
stint himself in food, to go with poor, thin clothes, to brave 
the cold and storms of winter; these efforts and sacrifices 
had been nothing if he could have looked forward to bet- 
ter times; but his father’s weak, emaciated form, his moth- 
er’s pale, sad face, spoke nothing of hope for the future. 
It seemed to John that it rested with him to support the 
respectability, and retrieve the fortune of the family; and 
he felt that if he could attend a good school six months, 
and study ; (Oh! how he would study ;) and then clothe 
himself respectably; that he could at once enter upon 
some business where he could earn money for his father, 
and mother, and sister. He had lain awake at night to 
think of plans by which this might be accomplished; he 
was turning it over and over in his mind at the moment 
when his sister spied the little mole which had enticed her 
into the wood; but no mode of gaining a penny presented 
itself; when, behold! all in amoment he found himself in 
possession of twenty dollars. 

At first all was light, and his path was clear; but his 
sister’s question had brought a different train of ideas. 
He recollected that he had met, in descending the hill, at 
the foot of which lay the evergreen grove, a gentleman 
driving a sleigh, one of the ples of which had been brok- 
en and mended with a piece of newly cut hemlock wood, 
tied around it with a cord. John could not help believ- 
ing that the purse belonged to this gentleman. He tried 
to forget that he had seen him, or that he had noticed the 
little hemlock twigs sticking out by the side of the horse ; 
but he could not forget it. He was almost certain that 
the gentleman would stop in the village to have his sleigh 
mended and to pass the night. Then began the contest 
in the poor boy’s bosom. On one side something kept 
whispering that he ought to return the purse, or at least 
try to find the owner; on the other side he was tempted 
with the facility of concealment ; the incalculable good to 
himself and his family. Then it seemed to John like a 
direct gift from Providence which he ought to seize and 
use. The gentleman looked as if he was rich; he was 
wrapped in furs, and his sleigh was lined with buffalo 
robes. He had a noble horse; the loss of twenty dollars 
could be nothing to him, ‘‘ and O! so much, so much, to 
me,” said John aloud. It almost seemed that it would 
be wrong not to take and use what Providence had thrown 
in his way; and with such unsettled and contradictory 
thoughts he neared his father’s hut. ‘I will show it to 
my father and mother. Perhaps they will think it right 
that I should keep and use the money which I have 
found ; and then there can be no harm in it,” thought 
Jobn. 

He entered the cottage. His father was sitting up in 
bed and his mother was preparing a thin gruel in which 
was a piece of toasted bread; this being the most nour- 
ishing food she had to offer him. Without saying a word, 
John took the purse from his bosom and gave it to his fa- 
ther, whoseized it almost as eagerly as John had done when 
he first saw it lying among the green leaves. But the mo- 
ment he saw the purse in his father’s hand, his ideas clear- 
ed up. He had always respected his father, as well as 
loved him. He was proud of being the son of an honest, 
upright man. He felt that if his father should retain and 
use this money, that he could no longer respect him, and 
place the same confidence in him that he had done. The 
bare thought made him miserable. He now saw clearly 
what was right ; he trembled to hear his father speak. 

In a low, calm voice his father asked him how he came 
by the purse, and what he intended to do with it. John 
told his father how he had found it; and what a struggle 
he had had in his mind about it. 

“And what do you think you ought to do now, 
John ?” 

“‘T think I onght to go to the village, father, and find 
the gentleman in the sleigh.”’ 

“Go then, my boy,” replied his father, giving him the 
purse, “‘ and when through life you are sometimes tempt- 














ed by the devil, as every one is who lives to manhood, 


always decide as you have done to-night. We may be 
obliged to live upon gruel, but we will be honest.” 

John felt a throb of joy at these words. He snatched 
his hat from the peg where it hung, and buttoned his poor 
jacket closely around him. His mother begged him to 
eat a basin of gruel, the only supper she had to offer him; 
but he ran off withoutJistening to her. R. G. 


[To be Continued.) 
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THE UNGRATEFUL BOY. 


A kind schoolmaster who was in the habit of relating 
stories to his pupils, one day called his scholars around 
him, and began as follows :— 

I am going, my dear children, to relate to you a singu- 
lar history. May I expect your careful attention to the 
close of it ? 

Picture to yourself a little boy sitting in a balcony or 
portico, which overlooks a garden. His hands and feet 
are bound, he has a bandage upon his eyes, while another 
covers his mouth and nose. His ears too are closely 
stopped, so that he cannot use his feet or hands, neither can 
he see, speak, or hear. 

At the same time his brothers and sisters and their com- 
panions are enjoying themselves in the garden beneath, 
laughing, playing, and eating fruit. Henry, (for this was 
the name of the little boy who was deprived of all these 
pleasures) tried many times to break the cords and ban- 
dages which confined him, but in vain. 

I inquired why this child was bound. At first nobody 
could tell me, but a person afterwards informed me, that 
Henry’s father had reminded him the evening before, to 
thank God for all his gifts, and that Henry had replied 
very carelessly, that God had not done very much for him. 
This remark grieved his father, who, without reproaching 
a at the time, bade him good night, and sent him to 
bed. 

‘The next morning before he had risen, his father order- 
ed him to be placed upon the balcony, bound as I have 
before described. Henry was still struggling to free him- 
self from his bands, when his father, after a time, sent a 
servant to untie the bandage which covered his mouth. 
Oh if you had heard what cries Henry uttered when the 
bandage was taken from his mouth! 

‘Father! mother! mother! father!” he exclaimed. 
Nobody replied-—Henry continued, “I cannot move! I 
cannot open my eyes! I cannot hear! father, father! I 
am hungry—I am very hungry! It is more than an hour 
since I tried to call to you and I could not speak! I 
wanted breakfast and 1 could not open my mouth! It is 
too bad: I was not able to speak. The words were in my 
throat and I wished to utter them; the’ bandage hindered 
me, father !” 

He was still crying when his father came to remove the 
covering from his ears. 

** Well, Henry,” said he, “‘ why have you called me so 
often and so loudly; I have answered you three or four 
times that I was coming.” 

“Why, father, I could not hear you. My eyes were 
shut. It seemed as if I was far away in a desert, in the 
middle of the night. I heard no voice nor any sound. 
Oh how dreadful it is not to be able to hear! Oh I do 
not wish to be deaf. I beseech you, dear father, do not 
make me deaf as I have been for the last hour.’’ 

As Henry was hungry they gave him his breakfast, but 
without unbinding his hands or feet. ‘They made him eat 
as if he were an infant, who takes its bread and milk from 
a spoon in its mother’s hand. 

Henry still complained of his closed eyes and his bound 
limbs, but as he had an appetite, he commenced eating 
his bread and milk, and finished by complaining, and pray- 
ing that his father would let him see. - . 

‘** Do you wish to have your ears stopped again?” 

“Oh no, father! It is so bad to hear nothing ; neither 
the voice of friends nor the singing of the birds, nor any 
noise. I would have given all the world, if it had been 
mine, for the pleasure of hearing a footstep. If the wind 
had only sounded a little in my ears; but not a leaf stir- 
red that I could hear. Dear father, 1 beg you to let me 
hear a little noise and some conversation.” 

** Will you have your mouth closed again ?”’ 

** No, that is still worse, not to be able to speak ! 
do you not know that would be much worse. I was hun- 
gry and I could not call. I could not open my mouth. 
I wanted to tell you that I was suffering, and I had not the 
power; I must have power to speak.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the noise of 
the brothers and sisters of Henry playing, langhing and 
running about in the garden. 

“‘ Let us play ball,” cried one. 

“*Oh see me fly my kite,” cried another. 

“ We will go and send up my balloon,” said a third, 
come and see it—put a little straw here in the middle— 
bring the watering pot: Here, Paul, you put a little wa- 
ter on the straw. That’s it; now put some coals there. 
See what a smoke it makes! How it swells the balloon ! 
How very pretty it is! See, see, the gilt pictures on the 
paper—cut the cord—there it goes! look at it—hurrah! 
It burns! It is going to set the clouds on fire!” and off 
the joyous band ran with shouts of laughter. 

Henry who had his eyes still bound, saw nothing. 

‘*Oh, dear father!” he said at last, ‘“‘ I will remain tied 
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b andage which covers my eyes, that I may see the balloon 
and all that goes on in the garden.” His father consent- 
ed, and the band was raised. But, alas! the paper bal- 
loon had burned to ashes, and Henry could not see it. 

Just then a little girl came from the garden, to present 
to her father the prettiest boquet that it was possible to 
see or to smell. Roses, pinks, jessamines, lilacs, violets, 
all were united, and together sent forth the sweetest fra- 
grance. Pee 

‘Oh, how good they are,” said his father, ‘‘ smell them, 
Henry.” ' ‘ 

“ But, father, 1 cannot smell anything,’’ said Henry in 
a whimper. ‘Oh, that beautiful rose! do father, take 
just this one band away, and let me smell of it.” 

The band which covered his nose was taken off, and 
then the little boy, still tied in his chair, was left to him- 
self. His father and sister went down into the garden. 
As soon as he came among the troop of children, he was 
received with cries of joy. ‘‘ Father,” said one to him, 
‘come and play with us, O, father, do play with us!’ 

And the good father, mingling in all their pleasures, 
jumped with some, ran after others, laughed with them 
all,—in a word, he became as one of them. Henry, ani- 
mated and excited by the sight of all these plays, twisted 
impatiently upon his chair. It must be admitted, that to 
have two sound feet and not be able to walk, and two 
sound arms and not have power to feel, and this in the 
presence of a band of playful children, who can run and 
leap and do all they wish, is rather a hard thing to be en- 
dured. 

Henry wished to ask his father why he had treated him 
thus, but it was for the purpose of avoiding his questions 
that his father left him. He was therefore compelled to 
remain there, and to witness, at a distance, the pleasure 
of which he so much desired to partake. But at last the 
father sent to have his son released, and to tell him to 
come down into the garden, and there assembling all the 
children about him, he began as follows : 

My dear children,—This morning you have all asked 
me in turn, why I have deprived your brother of the pleas- 
ure of playing with you. I will now answer you. Henry 
has not asked the same question, but I presume he is not 
less desirous than you are to hear what I have to say. 
Let him, then, as well as the rest of you, listen to an ex- 
planation which will of course interest him the most. 

“‘ Yesterday evening I told Henry to remember to re- 
turn thanks to God for all the benefits he had received. 
Henry, who did not feel inclined to such a duty, replied, 
that God had not conferred many blessings upon him, that 
he knew of. At this reply so full of thoughtlessness and 
ingratitude, I was much grieved; but said nothing on the 
subject at the time, reserving my explanation till the next 
day. Henry, and perhaps all of you, my children, have 
been so long accustomed to enjoy God’s kind gifts, that 
they seem to you as, matters of course. From this, in 
part, proceeds your ingratitude. But I ask you, is ita 
small thing that you possess the gift of sight, which ena- 
bles you to see all the works of God, to enjoy the light and 
to regulate your motions, and to look upon the faces of 
your parents and friends? 

“Is it asmall thing, that you have the gift of speech 
by which you can express your desires and your thoughts? 

‘The wonderful sense of hearing also, which apprises 
you of danger when it is near, by which you can enjoy 
the sweet sound of music, the singing of the birds, the 
rustling of the forest, and the murmuring of the brooks ; 
and better than all, which permits you to hear the affec- 
tionate words of your parents and friends every day. 

‘Should we not be thankful for this curious sense of 
smell, without which we might be in danger of eating the 
most unhealthy if not the most poisonous articles?’ This 
sense is not alone useful but it is agreeable, for by it you 
can smell the flowers in the garden, the blossoms on the 
trees, and the sweet and wholesome perfume of the sum- 
mer air. 

*“« And then there are those light feet which carry you 
from place to place, by which you climb the mountains 
and run down the hills? And these skilful hands too, for 
executing every wish, gaining your livelihood, conveying 
food to your mouth, and rendering you a thousand servi- 
ces every day? Are all these then of no value? Ask 
Henry. He will tell you on what consideration he would 
consent to part with only one of these gifts. Let us see: 
what shall I give you, Henry, in exchange for your eyes? 
If you will let me cover them again, I will give you sports 
in abundance. You shall have my horse for riding in the 
country or anything else. You have only totell what you 
desire ; but you shall lose your sight. Are you ready to 
exchange? Here is the bandage.” 

‘*No, father, [ would rather live on bread and water all 
my life,” replied Henry, trembling at the very thought of 
such a misfortune. 

** Well, then, let me bind only your mouth or ears.” 

But Henry earnestly entreated his father not to bind 
him at all, adding, ‘‘ not even for a day, no, not even for 

an hour; I have already suffered enough.” 

‘“* My children,” replied the father, ‘‘ you see now that 
God has done more, much more for you than you can 
imagine ; for it is He bestows sight, hearing, smell, taste 
and speech. He has given you all. ‘‘ What have we, 
which we have not received from Him except a sinful and 
ungrateful heart.” And let me add, if you have received 
all that you possess, is it not reasonable at least that you 
return thanks? ‘To refuse to do it, is to be like the 
brutes.” 

Henry quitted his place, threw himself upon his father’s 
heck, and confessed his sin. All the joyous party came 





into the house, and there, after supper, Henry was the first | little children so much, that He takes millions of them to 


to propose an humble thanksgiving to God for all his gifts, 


and his father has told me that more than once he has | 


seen him on his knees alone in his chamber earnestly en- 
gaged in prayer.— Youth’s Penny Gazette. 








Benevolence. 











THE IDOL. 
Little friends, when you kneel to pray, you see no ob- 
ject before you, you close your eyes that nothing may at- 
tract your attention. The great and good Being to whom 
you pray, has no body that it may be seen with the natural 
eye, but like your soul, he is a Spirit. You have never 
seen your own soul, but you know itis within your breast, 
because it gives life to the eye, and to the ear, and to the 
limbs; thus you know God is neat you, although your eye 
does not see him, by the ten thousand living things that 
he supports, and fills with activity around you. You pray 
with your spirit to the great God, who has made all worlds 
and all creatures, who is your heavenly Father, and the 
Giver of all your mercies. ‘The poor heathen prays to an 
image made with hands; a piece of brass or iron, or wood 
shaped something like a man or beast. His God cannot 
hear him or assist him, yet in his blindness he knows no 
other. He has never learned of the great God, who made 
the heavens. Above, you see a picture of a heathen God. 
Before this image, millions in India bow down and wor- 
ship continually. You will learn more about this idol and 
the darkness and misery of its poor Venighted worshippers 
from the little book, called the Missionary Book for the 
Young, published by Waite, Petrce & Co. 
“ What tho’ the spicy breezes, 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s Isle, 
And every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile; 
In vain with lavish kindness, 
The gifts of God are strown, 
The heathen in his blindness, 
Bows down to wood and stone.” 
[S. S. Messenger. 








Nursery. 


WHO HAS DONE MOST FOR US. 


Come, Charley, this is a fine afternoon, let us take a 
walk ; and while you are going along, if you don’t under- 
stand anything you may see, question me, and perhaps you 
may learn something. 

Well, father, I want to know one thing. What is the 
name of that big church with the two steeples on it? 

The building is called the Cathedral ; the Catholics wor- 
ship there ; but why do you call it a church? 

Why, because it is a church, sir. : 

But I say it is not a church; it is a large building, 
made of stone, brick, mortar, wood, &c. 

My goodness! what is a church, then? 

The people who go to the house to worship God are the 
church; not the house they worship in. 

I never knew that before. 

Then you have learned something ; and now as we are 
near the Monument, let us take another look at it. Do 
you know what the Monument is built there for. 

No sir. 

It is erected as an evidence of the love the people of 
Baltimore entertain for George Washington. Do you 
think if George Washington had been a very bad man the 
people would have built a monument, that they and their 
children might remember him and his deeds? 

No, sir. 

You are right; you must read the history of his life, 
published by the American Sunday School Union, and you 
will there learn how great and good he was, and how 
much he has ¢one for his country. 

Father, did he do as much for us as our Saviour 2? 

I am glad you thought of your Saviour in this connec- 
tion; it shows the instructions you have received are un- 
derstood. Oh, no; the merciful Jesus has done more for 
us than all men can possibly do; and you must love Him 
more than any one in the world; if you will love Him, 
and ‘‘do His commandments,” all the real pleasures of 
earth—all the bliss of heaven, will be yours; for He loves 














Heaven where he is. I don’t know but He may take you 
next week,—or month,—or year ; but this I know, that if 
you ARE A Goop Boy, and love your Saviour, whether you 
live or die, you are safe. 

Well, I'll try to be good, sir; for I do want to see 
grandmother again, and you say she is in heaven. 

That’s right ; now let me see how good you can be. 

Baltimore, Feb. 7th, 1846. {Methodist Protestant. 
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Remarx.—Earth has no sweeter music than a gentle 
word breathing into a sorrowing heart. 








Natural Sfistorp. 


BATTLE WITH AN AFRICAN LION. 


A letter from French Algiers, gives us the particulars of 
a battle between a detachment of French soldiers, and a 
huge lion, one of those kings of the forest that range 
through the mountains and plains of Africa. In clearing 
the Arabs from around Oued Zerga, last June, the French 
soldiers discovered this monstrous lion in friendly inter- 
course with the natives. His female companion, and a 
numerous progeny, occupied a natural fort in one of the 
neighboring hills from whence, as a general purveyor for 
the whole community, he sallied forth daily to visit 
the Arab village, where every attention was paid to him, 
and his wants were duly cared for. His visits created no 
uneasiness among the Arabs. Men, women, and chil- 
dren, could approach him without fear. Occasionally, it 
is true, he would carry home with him a cow, a sheep, or 
a dog, without asking permission. But he only did so, 
when the villagers neglected to furnish his usual supply, 
and being a good friend in other respects, the Arabs rath- 
er encouraged him in the exercise of his free choice of 
whatever he wished, themselves and families, of course, 
excepted. The Frenchmen having expelled the Arabs, 
his lionship was compelled to take a wider range in seareh 
of food, and in an unlucky hour, on the 18th of June last, 
made himself known to eight French soldiers, who had 
heard of his majesty and were in search of his lair. He 
approached them quietly, apparently anxious to open ne- 
gotiations for a treaty of friendship similar to that existing 
between his Jate neighbors and himself. But the French 
soldiers, being a civilized people, entertained mortal an- 
tipathy against lions and Arabs, and without waiting for 
an opportunity to smother the lion and his family in a 
cave, as Col. Pelissier, or Marshal Bugeaud, destroyed 
seven hundred men, women, and children, in Dahra, the 
eight soldiers formed into a line, and discharged a volley 
of musketry at his majesty. For the first time in his life, 
he discovered that mankind are not all alike. His first 
impulse appeared like a determination to give battle, but 
the odds were against him, and with aslight wound in one 
leg, he retreated to an adjoining thicket. The soldiers 
surrounded him, and as night approached they built large 
fires, four of their number remaining on guard whilst the 
others slept. 

As the fires began to kindle, the lion commenced his 
war cry, and in a few minutes the whole wilderness re- 
sounded with the echo. Lions and lionesses, answering 
the cry of the forest king, poured down from the hills. 
The thicket appeared to be surrounded with beasts. The 
soldiers were unable to sleep, but they entertained no fear 
of an attack, so long as they kept up the fires. Faggots 
were thrown upon the burning heaps. Higher and high- 
er rose the flames, and louder and fiercer roared the 
beasts. Thus passed the night. At daybreak, as the sol- 
diers were preparing to dislodge their game, one of them 
discovered the lion within four paces, and in the very act 
of crouching for a spring upon him, and had barely time 
to present his bayonet, when this powerful adversary came 
down upon it, the bayonet passing through him up to the 
lock of the musket. The shock was so great that the sol- 
dier was thrown to the ground, and in an instant the paws 
of the monster were plunged in his flesh. The other sol- 
diers flew to the rescue, but dared not fire, lest they should 
kill their comrade. The unequal combat was horrible. 
For a time, the menacing attitude of the soldiers around 
prevented the frantic lion from despatching his victim. 
He lay upon the poor soldier with his huge paws indented 
in the flesh. Although frantic with pain, the lion hardly 
moved for some moments. He growled terrifically at his 
enemies, while his motionless victim implored protection. 

At last the lion moved! His claws sunk decper! 
Screams of anguish from his victim pierced the hearts of 
the spectators; at the risk of shooting their comrade, two 
fired! Piercing shrieks from the poor soldier now rent 
the air, as the wounded beast attacked him with greater 
fury. Supposing from his cries that their shots had-se- 
riously wounded their comrade, the soldiers fired three 
more, and the lion fell! They marched forward and des- 
patched the monster. Their comrade, thus happily res- 
cued, was found to have received only one gun-shot wound, 
and that not dangerous, being in the thigh; his wounds 
from the lion’s claws were more severe, and he suffered 
much from the loss of blood before reaching the hospital. 
The lion was found to be twelve feet long, and six feet 
nine inches round the body; his side teeth measured four 
inches and a quarter from the gums. His tail was six 
feet two inches long, and his height, when‘ standing, was 
over five feet. He was the largest lion ever seen in Al- 


geria. An expedition was being prepared to attack the 
lioness and her progeny. 
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‘THE CHERRY TREE. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 


MINIATURE PRINTING OFFICE. 


In a handsome new house in Beacon Street, Boston, in a small 


_ upper chamber, is a Printing Office with Press, Types, &c. 
' From thence “ Tue Gieaner,” is “ Published every Saturday, 


by H. B. & W. C. Hubbard—Price One Cent.” The paper is 


in Mr. Farel’s orchard there was a large cherry tree. It stood | small, and might be covered with the hand of most of our read- 


near the fence which separated the orchard from the highway. | ors, 


The Publishers and Editors are young lads of 11 and 13 


Some of the branches extended over the fence. Directly be- | years of age. They have adopted this plan for the purpose of 
neath these there lay a large rock. By standing on this rock, @ | employing their time, and improving their capacity for future 


man or very tall boy might reach the lower branches with his 
hands. 

John Williams, a Jad about ten years old, was accustomed to 
pass the tree every day, as he went to and from the school-house. 
When the cherry season came, and the tree hung full of bright 
red cherries, it looked very beautiful and tempting. John al- 
ways looked at it very wistfully as he passed it, but had no more 
idea of stealing Mr. Farel’s cherries, than he had of stealing his 
money. He belonged to a civilized family, and went to a school 
taught by a well qualified teacher. 

Before the cherries were fully ripe, John received a visit from 
his cousin Albert, who lived in aneighboring township. Albert 
went to school with him the day after he came. When they 
came in sight of the cherry tree, he exclaimed, “ Oh John, what 
fine cherries! are they not ripe ?” 

“I guess they are,” said John. 

“Guess they are! Don’t you know? Have you not had any 
of them ?” 

“ No, they belong to Mr. Farel.” 

“Have you been by here every day, and have not had any of 
them ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, you don’t know as much as I thought you did. I 
think this boy will know how they taste before he goes to bed.” 

“ How will you get them ?” 

“Pll take them ; there is no harm in it.” 

“ We think there is some harm in stealing in this country.” 

“It won't be stealing. Those that hang over the fence don’t 
belong to Mr. Farel any more than they do to me. Anybody 
has a right to get them. That is the law in our place.” 

“TI don’t think it’s the law here,” said John, “and if it was, I 
should not think it was proper to get them without asking Mr. 
Farel, if he had any objections. 

“If you ask him, he will be sureto say hehas. I declare, 
don’t you see that when you stand here, the barn hides you from 
the view of the house.” He said this, as he went and stood on 
the highest part of the rock. 

“Come on,” said John, “ don’t be parleying with temptation. 
I won’t have any stealing where I am.” 

Albert did come on, but it was because he saw Mr. Farel in 
the orchard. John did not know it. 

“ Now,” said Albert coaxingly, “let us have some cherries 
when we go home to night. The barn is right between the tree 
and the house ; you keep watch to see if any one comes out of 
the door, and I will get some in a little less than no time.” 

“If every body has a right to get those that hang over the 
road, what difference does it make whether the barn hides you 
from the house or not ?” 

Albert found it difficult to give a satisfactory answer to that 
question, so he kept silence. He also concluded that it would 
be of no use to try to get John to help him steal. So he began 
to plan some means of stealing alone. 

Now in his planning, he did not call it stealing. Oh no; that 
would not do. He was only contriving how he might take se- 
cretly what he had a right to take. Thatis always the way with 
those who wish to do wrong. They will call the deed by some 
softer term, and persuade themselves that it is not wrong. Call 
things by their right names, look at things just as they are, and 
you will be far less likely to fall into sin. 

At evening as they went home, Albert ran over the rock as if 
in sport. His real motive was, to see how near he could come 
to reaching the limbs of the overhanging tree. 

The next morning he was very busy in making himself a cane, 
as he said. He made it with a hook at the end tohang it up by, 
as he was careful to inform all who saw it. He concluded he 
would not go to school with John that day, but would take a 
walk by himself. John hated to go alone, and tried to persuade 
him to go to school, but without success. Albert offered to go 
if he, would watch while he got some cherries. To this John 
would not consent. 

Soon after John had gone to school, Albert set out on his 
walk, as he said. He went straight to the cherry tree, and got 
on the rock, and took his cane and hooked it on to a limb, and 
began to pull it down with all his might. The limb suddenly 
broke, and let him down; he fell on a sharp point of the rock, 
and rolled down its steepest side. He gathered himself up as 
soon as possible, and limped off; for he had hurt one of his legs 
badly. When he got home, his aunt saw that he was lame, and 
asked him the cause. He told her he had fallen off froma 
fence. 

When John came home he told him the same story. “ Where 
is your cane ?” said John, with alook which Albert understood. 
He had left it hanging on the branch of the cherry tree. 

“T believe I shall go home to-morrow,” said Albert. John 
felt like saying, “I think you had better,” but he knew that 
would not be polite. He had no desire, however, to have a long- 
er visit from one who, according to his view of things, was a 
thief and a liar. 


Remarx.—No man is born nobler than another, unless he is 
born with better abilities and a more amiable disposition. 


| usefulness. In this we think they are highly to be commended ; 


and their plan is worthy of imitation. Considering the difficul- 
ty of the art of Printing, and the small means at their command, 
their paper looks much better than could be expected. We 
make the following extract from the Gleaner of March 14th. It 
occupies about one half of the paper. 
Hartford, Feb. 27th, 1846. 
My dear Messieurs Editors,—Accept my thanks for a copy of 
“ The Gleaner,” whose perusal gave me much pleasure, as well 
as the circumstance of its origin which were communicated to 
me by the Hon. Judge Hubbard, and his Lady from Boston. I 
admire both its execution, and the tone of its literature, and par- 
ticularly the example of perseverance, and preference of intel- 
lectual to trifling amusements which you thus exhibit to the 
young. With acknowledgements for the kind notice which your 
* Gleaner,” has accorded to me. I send a brief contribution to 
its columns, and remain, Yours, Gentlemen, with great regard, 
L. H. Sreour sey. 


COLONEL JOHN TRUMBULL. 

Colonel John ‘'rumbul! was descended trom an ancient, and 
highly respectable family, and born in Lebanon, Connecticut, 
June Sth, 1756. In his infancy he had teeble health, but the 
constant and tender care of his mother, was blessed by his en- 
tire recovery. He was fond of study, and very early displayeda 
preference to the pencil. He received a collegiate education, 
was an officer in the Revolutionary War, and became distin- 
guished by his fine historical paintings, not only in his own 
Country, but in Europe, where he spent several years. He had 
also atalent for wring, and published in 1841, a large octavo 
volume, descriptive of the scenes of his past life, and of the for- 
eign lands he had visited. He retained to advanced years, his 
powers of mind, and beauty of person, and died in Vew York at 
the age of 87, eminent as an artist and admired asa man. The 
principal collection of his paintings is in thé Trumball Gallery 
at Vew Haven, though some fine pictures may be found illustra- 
tive of his genius, in other parts of his native land, and in 
England. 

‘I'he following lines were sent him, sccompanied by a green 
silk shade for his eyes, a few years before his death. 


Apelles bade with magic art 

Beauty from lifeless canvass start, 

And Zeuzis with his fruitage fair 

Beguil’d the bright-eyed birds of air, 

But who, among the sons of men 

Like thee, with pencil, sword and pen, 

Have rear’d a monument sublime, 

To foil the wasting touch of time. L. H. S. 
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FINISHING A CITY. 

A young man from the Country, who visited the City for the 
first time, was asked on his return home, what he thought of the 
City. He replied that he thought it would be a handsome City 
when it was finished. We were reminded of this remark recent- 
ly, on looking at the New Granite Building, erected on the cor- 
ner of Washington Street and Spring Lane. If the whole City 
was finished in that style, it would be a handsome City indeed. 
The Book Store of Munroe & Co. on the lower floor, and the 
House Paper Depot of J, F. Bumsteap in the Chambers, are so 
pleasant, so tastefully arranged, and so well supplied with arti- 
cles in their respective line of business, that it is a pleasure to 
look at them, and a greater pleasure to purchase, as we should 
‘infer from their increase of business, and the polite manner in 
which those gentlemen wait upon their customers. 











Variety. 








IMPORTANCE OF AN INFANT. 


The birth of a child is one of the most interesting events which 
fall within the circle of ourknowledge. A being is then brought 
into existence who is not only subject to many temporal wants 
which Will require to be provided tor, and possessed of intellect 
to be guided and cultivated, but also endowed with an immortal 
soul to be trained up for glory or ignominy, and prepared for an 
eternity of bliss or wo. O that all might realize the solemn obli- 
gations connected with the parental relation! All the works of 
art and the productions of man will fade and perish; yea, the 
lasting hills and this great globe itself sink in ruins; the sun, 
moon, and stars, be blotted from the firmament; but the young 
immortals whom God has entrusted to our care, will survive the 
universal wreck; and their character in time, yea, their condi- 
tion throughout eternity, will, under God, depend upon the man- 
ner in which we, the instruments of their being, have trained 
them up in the service of Him, who is the author of their be- 
ing.—Bishop Henshaw. 
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SPEAKING CROSS. 


You gain nothing by a harsh word. What if that boy broke 
the pitcher, or put his elbow through the glass, do you mend ei- 
ther by applying harsh epithets to him? Does it make him 
more coma in future? Does he love you better? Hark! he 
is murmuring. What says the boy ?—“I’m glad of it; I don’t 
care how much I break.” He talks thns to be even with his 
master. It is. very wrong in him, we know, but it is human na- 
ture, and thé example has been set before him by you. 

Say to the careless boy, “I am sorry ; you must be more care- 
ful in future,” and what will be hisreply? “It wasan accident, 
and I will be more careful.” He will never break another pitch- 
er or glass, if he can help it; and he will respect and love you a 
thousand times more than when you flew ina rage and swore 


vengeance on his head. Remember this, ye who get angry and 





rave at a trifle.— Portland Bulletin. 


I MARK ONLY THE HOURS THAT SHINE. 


The above, if we rightly remember, is the inscription upon a 
sun dial in Italy. It inculcates a beautiful lesson which too 
many are prone to disregard. It would teach us to remember 
the bright days of life, and not to forget the blessings God is 
giving us. Life, it is true, is not all bright and beautiful. But 
still it has its lights as well as its shades, and it is neither wise 
nor grateful to dwell too much upon the darker portions of the 
picture. He who looks upon the bright side of life, and makes 
the best of everything, will, we think, other things being equal, 
be a better and happier man than those who, as Franklin says, 
“are always looking at the ugly leg,” and find occasion for com- 
plaint and censure in almost everything they meet with. 


A COURAGEOUS GIRL. 


A sweet little girl only eight years old, was in her father’s 
house at Prairieville, Wisconsin, when it took fire at night, on 
the 9th of February. Her father and mother were two miles 
away on a visit. She caught up her younger sisters one at a 
time and carried them out of the house—then went to the re- 
mote part of the house and woke up her two brothers, who had 
barely time to escape with their lives. The entire premises 
were burned to the ground in half an hour. That girl will be 
worth marrying if she lives long enough. 
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TESTIMONY TO ART BY A DOG. 


Mr. John Harrison, painter of Cardiff, Wales, some time ago 
painted the likeness of a favorite dog, the property of Mr. William 
Catleugh, iron-founder of Cardiff. The work was left at the 
Rummer Hotel, where some gentlemen found fault with particu- 
lar parts of it. The dog was therefore brought to the inn to be 
compared with the drawing, and while the observers were point- 
ing out some of the leading feature of the picture, so striking 
was its resemblance to nature, that the dog sprang from under # 
table at the painting, and partly defaced it. 
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ORIGINAL, 


ONE WHO SHOULD BE FEARED AND OBEYED. 

The following Lines were written for the purpose of being 
given to Boys in the street who use profane language. We trust 
none of our subscribers are of that number; but the paper may 
be put into the hands of some who are not guiltless in this re- 


spect, and thus be the means of restraining thoughtless wick- 
edness. 








All nature cries—there is a God, 

That built the earth, and spread the flood: 

That gave the Sun and Moon their light, 

To bless the day—to cheer the night; 

That formed the stars, those twinkling flames, 

And calls them all by different names. 
Summer and Winter, Autumn, Spring, 

Successive comforts with them bring. 

Spring with its beauteous flowers o’erspreads, 

‘The hills, the dales, the mounts, the meads. 

Summer its richest fruit prepares ; 

The shrub, the vine, the orchard bears; 

The garden, too, is filled with food; 

All these proclaim their Maker good. 

Autumn with fruit and food is crown’d 

And scatters various blessings round. 

Then Winter comes, the hoary king, 

And numerous comforts it doth bring. 

Though round our dwellings all is drear, 

The winter fireside brings us cheer. 

The social circle gather round, 

And joy, and mirth, and peace abound. 

And thus each season loudly cries, 

There is a God that rules the skies. 

The days, the weeks, the months, the years 

Were made by Him, who made the spheres. 

Six thousand years, almost, the days 

Have spoken forth their Maker’s praise. 

True to a moment, hath the sun, 

Its rising known, and going down; 

So true, that man may always know, 

When, to his labor forth to go; 

And when his daily task shall end, 

That homeward, he, his steps may bend. 

The weeks, how kindly ordered they, 

One day for rest, six, work and play. 

The months, just twelve compose the year; 

Thus in the whole doth God appear, 

Marking the time in various ways, y 

To call forth every creature’s praise. 
Birds, beasts and fishes made for man, 

Shew that their Maker had a plan; 

That plan, to serve the human race, 

Which holds therein the highest place. 
Dominion to the man is given, 

O’er every creature under heaven. 

See the proud Horse his burdens bear; 

The Ox, the yoke so meekly wear! 

The Sheep resign its winter dress, 

To clothe man with his softest fleece. 

But time would fail me to repeat, 

The blessings all for man so meet, 

Sure there’s a God that reigns above, 

A God of kindness, and of love. 

And now, young friends, pray tell me why, 

Profane the name of God most high ? 

He is thy Father, and doth give 

The blessings which thy hands receive. 

O! do not take his name in vain, 

Nor use it with thy lips profane! 

He says, He will not guiltless hold, 

The proud blasphemer, vainly bold! 

He is thy God—He holds thy breath ; 

He speaks—and thou must yield to death. 
God is Almighty—fear His name! 

God is all-wise—His praise proclaim! 

God is all-good—why curse Him, say! 

God is all love—His voice obey! 4. B. 
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